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The convent of the Petits-Augustins, commenced by the orders of Mar- 
guerite de Valois in 1608, was used by the heroic Alexandre Lenoir for 
his Musee des Monuments Francais, by which so many works of French 
mediaeval and renaissance art were rescued from destruction at the time 
of the Eevolution. In 1820, four years after the dissolution of the Museum 
by the Restoration, the first constructions were begun next to the monas- 
tery, to make ready for the installation of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. The 
successive stages of the work on the new buildings lasted until 1862, and 
the main series of constructions form the chef-d'ceuvre of the architect 
Duban, and is a marvel of adaptability. 

The volume contains a complete catalogue of the various collections, 
objects, and works of art contained in the buildings. These are varied 
and valuable. The library contains several hundred thousand drawings 
and prints, besides a collection of printed books on art and archaeology 
which is the handiest to consult if not the most complete in Paris. Here, 
also, is a fine collection of photographs and casts of coins. In the vesti- 
bule, the Cour Vitree, the Chapel and some galleries, is a well-chosen col- 
lection of casts of architecture and sculpture, covering the widest field — 
from Egypt to the close of the Renaissance. It is not lacking in originals : 
such are some pieces of superb renaissance architecture, like the arcade 
from the H6tel de la Tremoille (e. 1500) ; the portal of the Chateau d'Anet 
(1548) by Philibert de l'Orme; the arch of the Chateau of Gaillon (1508) : 
such are also many pieces of French sculpture of the xv and xvi centuries, 
all remnants of the Lenoir collection. In the hemicy cle is the famous,fresco 
by Paul Delaroche, representing the Genius of the arts distributing crowns. 
The collection of original drawings, by old masters and new, is extremely 
interesting ; and, for the study of the progress of French art during the 
last hundred years, there is hardly anything equal to the exhibition in 
the halls devoted to the grands prix of sculpture and painting. But I 
will stop here, as I have no space to follow M. Miintz as he guides us 
through the labyrinth of halls and galleries, all witnessing to the artistic 
love and taste of the French nation. A. L. F., Jr. 

F. M. Nichols. The Marvels of Roma [Mirabilia Urbis Romas], 
or a picture of the Golden City. An English version of the medi- 
aeval guide-book with a supplement of illustrative matter. Rome, 
1888; Spithover. 

Mr. Nichols has been for some years known as a very careful and accu- 
rate student of the topography of ancient Rome. The present charming 
volume is a popular contribution, and is addressed to a large public inter- 
ested in the history of the eternal city and the vicissitudes of its monuments 
during the Middle Ages. In his words, " The little book of which an 
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English version is here published for the first time was the standard guide- 
book of the more learned visitors to Home from the twelfth to the fifteenth 
century. Its statements were received with the respect due to a work of 
authority, and their influence may be traced in the writings of many of the 
authors who flourished during that period," even Petrarch. Many of the 
ancient buildings it describes have since been destroyed, hence even its 
scanty words are precious though slight indications. 

The early and original Latin text was a work of about the middle of the 
twelfth century, in the opinion of De Rossi and other specialists : a later 
recension, with many alterations and additions, was made shortly after, and 
usually goes by the different title of Graphia instead of Mirabilia. Al- 
though several editions of the various forms of the Latin text exist — by 
Montfaucon, Parthey, Jordan, and others — the best is that by Urlichs, in 
his Codex Urbis Romae Topographicus, on which the present translation is 
based, though help was received from Professor Jordan. Translations 
are given also of supplementary documents under five heads, i. A de- 
scription of the marvels of the Roman churches, compiled in 1375. It is 
interesting, and supplies a deficiency in the Mirabilia, which deal almost 
exclusively with ancient classical monuments, n. A description taken from 
the Itinerary of the Hebrew traveller of the xn century, Benjamin of Tu- 
dela. in. Extracts from the Ordo Romanus, written in the xn cent, by 
canon Benedict. It describes the routes taken by the processions, and is 
of extreme topographical interest, iv. Three documents — two papal bulls 
and the list of relics of the Lateran basilica — " examples of the two classes 
of records (legal instruments and inscriptions) which furnish the most trust- 
worthy evidence upon mediaeval history and topography." v. The city of 
Rome, from a plan drawn about 1475 with the names attached to the dif- 
ferent buildings. 

Mr. Nichols adds, to every part of these various texts, careful notes elu- 
cidating satisfactorily all the difficult points in topography, legend, or de- 
scription, and showing a complete mastery of his subject. I will close with 
an enumeration of the chapters of the Mirabilia. Part i. (1) The founda- 
tion of Rome ; (2) the town-wall ; (3) the gates ; (4) triumphal arches ; 
(5) the hills; (6) thermae; (7) palaces; (8) theatres ; (9) bridges; (10) 
the pillars of Antonine and Trajan, and the Images that were of old time 
in Rome; (11) cemeteries; (12) places where saints suffered. Part n 
contains the most characteristically mediaeval part, being Divers histories 
touching certain famous places and images in Rome: it reproduces some of 
the favorite and naive legends then current. Part in is again devoted to 
the monuments in the form of a perambulation of the city, beginning at the 
Vatican, proceeding to the Capitol, the Palatine, and Santa Croce in 
Gerusalemme ; then returning to the Tiber. A. L. F., Jb. 



